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photographic prints can be found in the local photograph- 
er’s holdings or one’s own snap shot material. Then, too, 
travel folders abound with waterfalls in illustration, and 
many inexpensive, paperbound booklets from China, as well 
as Japanese prints of waterfall subjects, are reaching our 
libraries and privately owned book shelves so that we may 
see how artists have studied these subjects in nature and 
interpreted them with varied relation to realism and to 
abstract design and in various mediums. Our illustrations 
include four illustrations photo-engraved directly from 
pages in a book of Chinese brush-drawn studies, also three 
white line drawings from Japanese sources. These indicate 
how thoroughly well the oriental artist has studied his sub- 
ject and utilized his brush and ink to record his pleasure. 


As we handle these subjects for ourselves it is worth 
while to note how the principles of design may come to our 
aid, and in this connection it is helpful to deliberately 
experiment with simple patterns derived from masses of 
falling water—turning them right and left as fancy may 
suggest, and always with appreciation of rhythm and dom- 
inance and variety. A study of the diagrams will aid in 
understanding how the dominant measure may be located 
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WATERFALLS IN DECORATIVE DESIGN 


N. B. Zane 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


OR any one who confesses to a keenness for out-of-door 

themes for designing, waterfall subjects offer an allur- 
ing challenge. They carry something of the spirit of the 
woodland—something of the poetic appeal in the varying 
moods of water in motion—in slender ribbons, light and 
gay; in lacey pattern as it weaves about the bases of fern- 
clad rocks; or, again, in the impetuous force of the larger 
stream that sings a trumpet call down a mountain slope and 
leaps with abandon over a cliff.. 


The designer’s problem is to decide the character of the 
waterfall which possesses greatest appeal at the time, then 
play with lines and masses so that the chosen characteristics 
may be best expressed. That process may not be easily 
handled—it sometimes becomes tantalizingly elusive—but 
that is “designer’s luck”! Fortunately, we have abundant 
source material to turn to. So many well known waterfalls 
are represented in picture cards, and many more careful 
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in any preferred position in a group of three. 
| ment of a waterfall pattern composed in three directions of placing of the waterfall as the center of interest to the com- 
flow is shown as related to an enclosing circle. 
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The develop- or progression of designing steps is indicated—from the 


A sequence pleted pattern with rock and foliage masses rendered in 
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speedball line. One of the white line drawings from Jap- compositions rendered in flat tone are offered as further 
anese sources, as will be seen, has been used as a basis for suggestions as to creative pleasures in store for the student 
development of a pen line composition in a rectangle. Other who wishes to try his skill. 
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GIRAFFES—KATHERINE D. BARRE 
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COLOR AND DESIGN 


Katharine Kahle 
Pauline H. De Vol, Instructor 


San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


EACHERS are always on the lookout for some new 
and interesting problem to present in their classes. 
Although one should never depart from one’s general 
principles, it is always advisable to clothe them in new 
garments, the newer and more striking the better. The 
student should never be allowed to approach a problem with 


a feeling of disgust or lack of interest because of the same- 


ness or repetition. It was with due regard to the effect of 
the psychological attitude of the student upon his work, and 
a regard for the emotional element in art work that led to 
the presentation of this unique giraffe problem. 


In the words of the instructor, “The purpose of this 
class is to create a happy tranquil, relaxed state of mind. 


DESIGN 


All of the work is based upon the emotional appeal of color, 
form and sound.” Very few students would go to the giraffe 
for suggestions in design; therefore the surprise element 
created immediate interest. The nearness of the San 
Diego Zoo made sketching a possible preliminary feature of 
the problem. The students were given freedom in the use 
of pure color and color combinations as well as the exact 
size of their design. The problem as presented was: Sub- 
ject—Wall Decoration. Using the giraffe as the dominant 
element, design a wall decoration. Size and color combi- 
nation optional. Make preliminary design in tones of gray 
the same size as the complete decoration in color. So inter- 
esting are the results in this problem where no strict limita- 
tions have been set and so individual the designs in each 
case that the suggestion comes that perhaps more departure 
from “set” class problems might give more original designs. 
There will always be found students who cannot be held 
within definite problem bounds and their work is often 
found to outclass that of the students who follow minutely 
the teacher’s rules. Perhaps if more students were delib- 


erately given this freedom, we would discover more individ- 
ualized talents, at least our class displays would offer moreg 


interest and originality. 


Dorothy Schurch 
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STAGE DESIGN FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Edith M. Bushnell 
Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, Calif. 


HEN we plan a stage decoration for the auditorium 
W the high school, we first take accurate measure- 
ments of the actual stage. Then we make a model of this 
stage with the scale of 1” to 1’. The heavy cardboard 
model is constructed in a substantial way to withstand the 
handling incident upon the wear and tear of the making 
and decorating. We find that the results are more beautiful 
when the model is made of cream white mat board that is 
somewhat rough. This gives vibration and texture to its 
surface. The cardboard should be thick enough to take an 
ordinary pin so that it will not show. The pins are put in 
quite close together before the binding tape is put on, to 
help hold the edges together. With the skeleton of this 
stage is finished the drops, screens, and furnishings are 
considered, making a complete whole when ready to install. 
Qn satisfactory completion the whole is duplicated to scale 
and is ready to take its place on the auditorium stage. 

In working out these stage problems there are various 
considerations that must not be lost sight of, not least 
among them, the immediate problem involved. When a 
play is being prepared in the drama class the art of the 
theatre becomes the handmaiden of English, and is limited, 
not only by the interpretation of the particular play but 
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also by the art culture of the parties connected with its 
production. The artist is not always free to choose his own 
interpretation. However, if the stage arrangement is for a 
dancer and if the artist is left to make his own interpreta- 
tion it usually results that the stage reflects the culture and 
experience of the instructor in art. Students must come to 
this work rich in experience of design. Pure design in 
costume, interior decoration, and craft must precede the use 
of these mediums in the ensemble of the theatre. 

Each student is required to be responsible for a finished 
stage. This makes it necessary for each student to do 
every detail of the work involved and is, as it were, a 
resumé of the training received through the four years of 
design. In making the various pieces of furniture or acces- 
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Actors for the Chinese Stage Set 


sories we use the scraps of the mat board with pins as in 
the construction of the stage. The background and screens 
are painted with tempera paints for the model, and are 
done on separate paper so that they may be worked out on 
a drawing board. When the work is done on the actual 
stage the usual procedure is followed. All of the settings 
are worked out in the model, costumed figures and all before 
it is enlarged for production. 

The illustration is of an Oriental stage and play. It 
represents the stage—its setting and the figures to be used 
in connection with it. The oriental atmosphere and color 
were the motivating elements in this project. It was 
designed by a student in L4 Design. The prerequisites for 
L4 Design are—one term of freehand drawing, one term of 
clay modeling, and one term of design in cut paper, one year 
of design and one term of batik, and one term of interior 


Actor—Chinese Stage Set 


Border Design—May Warner 
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decoration. This prepares the student with a knowledge of 
the fundamental training in drawing and design in various 
media and affords an opportunity to acquire power in inter- 
pretation. 
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Chinese Stage Set—Side Doors 
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Cut Paper Squares—Eva Brook Donly 
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QUICK ROUTE TO DESIGN 
Eva Brook Donly 


T might be called “The never fail route.” Everyone has 
i or should have a try at it. Nothing more is necessary 
than a folded paper and a pair of scissors. 

For variety different shapes may be utilized—squares, 
circles, oblongs, rectangles. The cutting is done on the 
folded side. A certain radiation, rhythm, balance and sym- 
metry is arrived at perforce. A little practice and ingenuity 
or knack in handling, will work unexpected miracles. The 
results can be applied in many ways. Stenciling is one 
way. Some of the square patterns in the accompanying 
illustrations might be stenciled on fine voile handkerchiefs, 
perhaps touched up with a few dots of colored silks, which 
could also be used for hemming the edges. The wood block 
is another use for them. They may decorate boxes of all 
kinds. They adapt themselves to china decoration, to 
leather tooling, to wood carving, and as motifs in the deco- 
ration of painted furniture, now so popular. To lamp 
shades, to tiles, and to embroidery. 


The shape of the paper to be folded should correspond 
to the shape of the article to which it is to be applied. A 
pair of manicure scissors is very useful for the cutting of 
curved lines. Colored papers may be used if desired. A 
light design or “‘cut out” may be mounted on a dark back- 


ground or vice versa. It is easier, however, to cut a light: 
paper and mount it‘on a dark. Attention should be given 
to the “weight” of the cuts. If a large half-moon is cut, 


by way of example, then a small star might play secondary 
fiddle to the moon. The folding may be done vertically and 
horizontally and diagonally, or, it may be folded diagonally 
each time. A medium weight paper is best for cutting. 
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Clara Parker Willis Cohn 


Cut Paper Tree Units of Design by Pupils of R. Ernesti 
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CUT PAPER PROBLEMS 
Edith M. Bushnell 
Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, Caltf. 


APER is a medium with unlimited possibilities. It 

readily appeals to the beginner, and the result is clean 
edges with pattern in light dark. The materials used are 
black pattern paper, white drawing paper, grey paper and 
a pair of small sharp pointed scissors. When preparing for 
this problem and medium, I talk pattern in light dark; beau- 
tiful form, and distribution of shapes and sizes; continuity, 
balance, mass, volume, etc. I interest the student first to 
secure a beautiful unit of design and later use it in many 
ways to decorate given areas. 

A good unit is adaptable to many uses and is always 
agreeable if it is beautiful to start with. The units sub- 
mitted are all results of first securing a good single unit 
that nearly conforms to the requirements of the governing 
principles of design. Each unit forms the base of the 
related patterns for use with it. It is the inspiration for 
the clever adaptation of the resulting pattern to other forms 
of decoration. This method, when used in decorating a 
room, a gown, or table service, is most agreeably interest- 
ing. You will discover that all of the supplementary 
designs are derivatives of the original unit. 

These patterns are adaptable to various uses and form a 
harmonious group of designs, that while similar in line, 
and form, are not tiresome repeated units. 
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Waterfall—Hope Crouch 


Cut Paper Units—Eva Brook Donly 


Giraffes—Billie Green 
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A Short Cut to the Making of Design Units and Borders 
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BEGINNERS’ CORNER 


Jetta Ehlers . . .  . 28 Sherman Ave., Newark, N. J. 


A RELISH DISH 


MONG the very practical and interesting odd pieces 

for table service there is none more attractive than 
the dish with compartments for holding different appetizing 
relishes. These come in many sizes, from the very large 
ones which are used in serving the hors d’oeuvres which 
precede the formal dinner, down to those used for holding 
the various sorts of small candies and salted nuts which 
find a very welcome place on the bridge or tea table. These 
days the hostess who has taste does not crowd her table 
with numerous or unnecessary dishes. Most of us have 
seen such tables with scarcely a square inch left unfilled. 
The compartment dish simplifies things in this respect and 
so has become very popular. 


The arrangement of the table is really a problem in 
design exactly as is the working out of any other design 
problem. The same principles of good composition enter 
in. There is the principle of subordination, that of balance, 
the principles of variation and harmony, of line and color, 
and soon. You will probably consider first the planning of 
a centerpiece. At this point you will focus the interest of 
your problem, the rest of the decoration or arrangement to 


be subordinated to it. This may be done in many different 
ways but it should be the most artistic expression you can 
make. Flowers arranged in some choice basket or bowl, or 
a fine grouping of fruit are perhaps the most commonly 
used, but there is really a wider field. Whatever you select 
let it be something choice and unusual. The various holi- 
days give a hostess the opportunity to do many original 
things. 

Having decided what you will use for the centerpiece, 
the next step is to plan around this. Consider the setting 
of the individual service of silver, glass and service plate 
as the border of your design. Next, the placing of smaller 
objects, such as our relish dish, or those for jelly, celery, 
etc., has to be thought out. Place these things carefully, 
and not crowding them, but with a feeling of good spacing. 
Think of it as the placing of certain units in a design. Here 
is where the principle of balance plays a part. A table ar- 
ranged with a due regard for these things will have distinc- 
tion and refinement. A badly arranged table will detract 
from the enjoyment of the best sort of menu. The wise 
hostess is she who looks well to both. In choosing flowers 
select those which will harmonize with your china and with 
the general color scheme of your room. It is rather better 
to avoid too high an arrangement. Something that does 
not act as a total eclipse for the guest across the board will 
add to the “feast of reason, and the flow of soul’, which are 
the accomplishment of the successful dinner party. 
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Small Bowl—Jetta Ehlers 
(Treatment on Page 220) 

We need variety of line, and get this by the introduction 
of candles and the tall stemmed glassware so greatly used, 
which gives us the perpendicular line we seem to need. 
Another pleasing way to obtain this is in the use of the tall 
slender bud vases which may be grouped in some interesting 
way. And so you see it is all a problem in good design, and 
it becomes a real adventure to work out fine arrangements. 
With this in mind there is an added interest in the doing. 
Today we have great license in the use of color. People 
have been so absolutely hide-bound by convention in regard 
to white linen, but by degrees color has been introduced, 
until now one may procure the finest damask in lovely tints. 


And now to our work. These relish dishes vary in the 
number of the divisions, but the design given may be ap- 
plied to any of them. Should you have one with six com- 
partments it would probably be better to use the motif in 
alternating spaces, and place some small and subordinate 
unit in the others. One could easily be adapted from the 
larger motif. Cut a piece of tracing paper which will fit 
into the section and make a careful tracing of the unit. 
Perhaps I have not mentioned for some time that architect’s 
tracing cloth is the ideal tracing material. It is so much 
tougher than paper and does not cut and tear as paper will. 
Having completed the transferring of the design to the 
china, go over it with India ink, using a fine pen. After this 
is finished rub over the inked line with a piece of fine sand 
paper until the black line is reduced to a very light grey. 
This outline of India ink will not be necessary if one is a 
careful and experienced worker, but if you are not, play 
safe and do it. The beginner can work with considerably 
more confidence knowing the drawing will not be lost. For 
the benefit of any reader who may be absolutely new at the 
game, let me say, that the India ink disappears entirely in 
the firing. The line left by the impression paper is very 
easily rubbed off and the design damaged. It is really then 
advisable for one who is a beginner to use the India ink 
outline. 


The colors required for our problem are Violet, Albert 
Yellow, Royal Blue, Apple Green and Royal Green. A small 
square shader, a No. 4, will be the best brush for the pur- 
pose. The large flower with the pointed edge is Violet in 
the lower section, with the upper part, the edge, and dots, 
of Royal Blue. Use the Violet in a rather light wash, as 
this is one of the colors which deepens in the firing. It is 
much better to err on the side of having it too light, as this 
may be corrected in the second painting. For the bell 


shaped flower at the right of the large one use Royal Blue 
in a light wash for the body, with Violet on the darker 
section. Yellow is used in the light section in the center, 
with dot and stamen of Royal Blue full strength. 


A word about yellow. This is a color we have to be very 
careful in using. It is very strong, and will, if used pure, 
over balance the whole color scheme. Yellow above all other 
colors has the quality of “popping out” at one. This can 
be controlled by modifying it in some way. It belongs to 
the group of silver colors, so that anything we mix with it 
must be either of that group or the gold, both of which are 
the superior metals. Some of you perhaps do not know that 
all of the paints used for china painting are mineral colors. 
To modify the yellow we will add Violet, which belongs to 
the gold group. Mix a very small quantity of this with the 
Albert Yellow, a very little being sufficient to slightly grey 
it. This will keep its place in the color scheme and not over- 
power the rest as the pure yellow would. Do not use too 
much Violet or the color will be a neutral grey. Lay in a 
very light wash of it, keeping in mind that it will intensify 
in the firing. 

To go on with our painting; the bell shaped flower at the 
left of the large one has Violet on the body with darker 
bands at edge of Royal Blue. The flower just above this 
has Royal Blue on outer edge, the Yellow next to this, and 
inner circle of Royal Blue about half value. Dot in center 
is Royal Blue full strength. The smallest flower is Violet 
with dot of Royal Blue. The leaves are painted with a 
mixture of equal parts of Apple and Royal Greens. The 
veinings and stems and tendrils are all of Royal Blue, full 
strength. The outer band on the rim is of Royal Blue, and 
the one next to this and that on the inside edge of rim are 
of the green mixture. On the second painting retouch all 
of the colors that seem weak, and then tint the rim a very 
delicate ivory before retouching the bands. You may use a 
very thin wash of Albert Yellow for this, or any favorite 
ivory, but keep it very delicate. There is no tinting used 
back of the motifs. If you prefer it a line of gold may finish 


Design for Covered Box—Jetta Ehlers 
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the rim and a thin line of it tip the edge of the sections, 
otherwise use the green on the latter if you feel the need cf 
something there. The finished piece you will find very 
colorful and attractive. The design could be carried out 
very successfully just with gold, or would be very good 
looking done with liquid bright silver. 

To sum up our lesson—bear in mind that the arrange- 
ment of a table is really a problem in good design. Do not 
crowd your table and do not use unnecessary pieces. Do 
not build up too high a centerpiece, but preferably, get 
height by the use of candles or tall stemmed ware. Do not 
use Albert Yellow pure for this work. Modify it by the 
addition of a little Violet. Do not forget that either of these 
colors are very strong and will intensify in the firing, so use 


them with care. Do not depend upon the line left by the 
impression paper unless you are a careful and experienced 
worker. Best go over it with India ink, and then all worry 
about losing the design is done away with. 


SMALL BOWL 
Jetta Ehlers 

Center of flower (large one), Russian Green; outer sec- 
tion, Dark Blue; small dark spots and center, Royal Blue. 
Small flower, Dark Blue, with triangular spot Royal Blue. 
Leaves, Apple Green; band at top, Apple Green, as are all 
the lightest lines. Use Royal Blue for darker places and 
Royal Blue about half strength for the Dark Blue. 


Vase for Lamp—Jetta Ehlers 
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